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indirectly the moral precepts once contained in the Bible and its
Commentaries. The transformation takes place in a less demon-
strative manner. The religious teaching slowly distributes itself in
the shape of moral axioms and ideas, which in their transition
from posterity to posterity, instil themselves into the mind as its
first principles. These first principles mould in after life all your
thoughts, your actions and your utterances. The Poet, the His-
torian, the Philosopher cannot sing or write but on the condition
of remaining true to this heritage which they receive. And once
you have a complete literature so thoroughly" and unconsciously
imbued with the highest moral teaching of the day, then religion
has done its peculiar work, and intellectual education coincides
with moral cultivation.
At the close of the lecture several resolutions were passed which
condemned the Bill as likely to lead to the perpetration of political
jobbery, and not calculated to open the doors of the Civil Service to
Indians in the most honourable manner, in the words of Macaulay,
" by conquest, as a matter of right, and not as a mere eleemosynary
donation/' The meeting was further of opinion that " the natives of
India while protesting against exceptional obstructions which are
not shared generally, are, however, ambitious of obtaining admission
to the Civil Service of their country in a fair fight and open
competition."
Despite all this agitation, the Bill became law as it stood. It may
be stated here that little was done under the Act till 1879, when
rules were framed by which one-sixth of the posts reserved for the
Covenanted Service were to be ultimately set apart for Indians; and
for gradually carrying out this intention, the number of posts
thrown open for competition in England in 1880 was reduced
accordingly. It will be seen at once how inadequately this scheme
fulfilled the hopes and aspirations which had been aroused. In 1870,
when the Act was passed, there were only nine Indians holding the
higher appointments. Within the next 20 years, but sixty more
Indians were able to get themselves appointed "Statutory Civilians"
under the rules. Such was the measure of fulfilment of the promises
held out at the time. Even Lord Lytton had to admit, in a secret